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DIPLOMATIC AFFAIRS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

1911 

PAUL S. REINSCH 

University of Wisconsin 

The year 1911 was characterized during its latter half by 
unusually high tension among the great powers of Europe. 
Latent rivalries and ambitions came to the surface in such a 
way as not only to endanger and even directly to disturb the 
peace of the world at the present time, but also to threaten even 
graver complications for the future. Although in the controver- 
sies of the year interests of prime importance were not involved, 
yet the continued suspense and friction resulted in a very 
decided aggravation of international rivalry, and served espe- 
cially to render more acute the chronic mutual suspicion between 
Great Britain and Germany. Consequently, notwithstanding 
all the efforts which had been made to bring about a better 
understanding and eventually to secure mutual engagements 
with respect to a limitation of armaments and a reduction of 
the tremendous burden of military preparation, there has de- 
veloped a situation which is for the present very unpromising. 
In fact new efforts are being made still further to increase 
armaments, and the temper in which European nations find 
themselves is only too favorable to further exertions in this 
direction. 

The Poavers op Europe 

The year opened peacefully enough and for the time being 
relations between Great Britain and Germany seemed to tend 
towards permanent improvement. In March the German 
Reichstag, notwithstanding a somewhat negative declaration 
on the part of the Chancellor, passed a resolution favoring an 
understanding regarding limitations of armament and arbitra- 
tion. In May Mr. Lloyd-George encouraged the British public 
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in hopes for a reduction of expenses in behalf of the navy. But 
trouble had already commenced. In March the French Govern- 
ment decided to undertake a military expedition into the inte- 
rior of Morocco and especially to Fez. The German Govern- 
ment considered this a departure from the treaty of Algeciras 
and therefore as creating a new situation in Morocco which 
called for a diplomatic readjustment. This position was taken 
notwithstanding the fact that the German Government had 
in the agreement of February 9th, 1909, recognized that France 
had special political interest in Morocco. At first the Ger- 
man Government maintained an expectant attitude, but when 
France made no indication of a desire to give Germany con- 
crete satisfaction on account of the changed condition of affairs, 
Germany on July 2d, sent a war vessel to the Moroccan port 
of Agadir. According to the declarations of the German 
Government this was done only for the purpose of protecting 
the interests of German subjects at that point, but it was also 
a technical move to indicate that Germany believed that she 
possessed certain unliquidated rights in Morocco. Whether or 
not it was intended as a threat of war in case France should 
not give the desired satisfaction, it was so understood both in 
France and Great Britain, and caused great excitement in the 
public opinion of these two countries. The British Government 
evidently believed that the Germans were ready to take serious 
action if necessary, and on July 21st, Mr. Lloyd-George declared 
in a public speech that peace at the cost of having British inter- 
est ignored would be a humiliation. 

Diplomatic negotiations went on between Germany and 
France for months under the cover of secrecy. Public opinion 
excited by the danger of war, in dark as to the actual interests 
involved, was kept at a high tension. Finally on November 
4th, as a result of all these painstaking negotiations and com- 
plicated moves and countermoves, two agreements were signed 
at Berlin by the representatives of France and Germany. In 
the agreement regarding Morocco the German Government 
renews its declaration of 1909 in the following form: "The 
imperial German Government declares that, since in Morocco 
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it pursues only economic interests, it will not impede France 
in its purpose to aid the Moorish Government in the introduction 
of all administrative, judicial, economic, financial, and military 
reforms, which may be requisite for the good government of 
the realm." This undertaking is further specified in additional 
articles. The French Government on its part makes an explicit 
declaration in favor of the "open door." In article 4, the French 
Government declares "that being determined to adhere to the 
principle of complete freedom of commerce in Morocco, it will 
not permit any unequal treatment in customs, duties, taxes 
and other dues, nor in the making of tariffs for railways and 
river transportation, as well as with respect to transit trade." 
In these negotiations therefore the German Government placed 
itself squarely on the principle of the open door, and secured 
from the French Government a complete, specific, and unequivo- 
cal recognition of that policy. 

The second agreement deals with the compensations accorded 
by the French Government to Germany in return for the absten- 
tion of the latter from any political interference in Morocco. 
The territory ceded consists of parts of the French Congo Col- 
ony, comprising 375,000 square kilometers. The strips of 
territory are so arranged as to connect the German colony of 
Kamerun with the system of navigation of the Congo River, 
and also so as to surround Spanish Guinea on the land side 
completely with German territory. As a part of this recti- 
fication of boundaries Germany ceded to France that portion 
of Northern Kamerun which lies between the Logone and Chapi 
Rivers. Great disappointment was manifested by the German 
public when these results of such long and painful negotiations 
became known. The economic value of the ceded territories 
seemed too questionable to have been the object of so much 
international work and worry. When the Chancellor made his 
statement to the Reichstag on November 9th, he was received 
with expressions of open dissatisfaction on all sides. Subsequent 
explanations before the Finance Commission of the Reichstag, 
however, led to a clearer appreciation of the difficulties which 
had confronted the German Government. The statement made 
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by Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons debate, on 
November 26th, while in every way correct, was so cool towards 
Germany as to add materially to the belief in the active hostility 
of Great Britain, which was based on the knowledge of the 
readiness of the British government to aid France on the Con- 
tinent with a contingent of 150,000 troops, and on the sea with 
an attack upon the German fleet. The acute feeling of dis- 
appointment of the German people resulted therefore in increased 
bitterness against Great Britain rather than against France. 

While the negotiations between Germany and France were 
going on, Italy startled the world by issuing an ultimatum to 
Turkey which practically asked for the immediate session of 
Tripolis. As a ground for this surprising action Italy set forth, 
inter alia, the grievances that it had been treated by Turkey 
with scant respect, that her reclamations had not been considered 
that the Italian flag had been violated in the Red Sea, and that 
Italians in Turkish dominions had been subjected to molesta- 
tions. On the day immediately following the issuance of this 
unacceptable ultimatum, war was declared by Italy and the coast 
towns of Tripolis were occupied. Determined resistance, how- 
ever, met the Italian forces as soon as they attempted to pene- 
trate into the interior. Up to the end of the year the occu- 
pation was only such as could be directly protected by the guns 
of the Navy. Notwithstanding the incomplete character of the 
conquest the Italian Government on November 5th issued a 
manifesto declaring that Tripolis had been annexed to the Ital- 
ian Kingdom. The Parliament engaged in academic discus- 
sions as to whether now, after this formal annexation, the Turks 
and Arabs who offered any resistance were not to be treated 
as rebels rather than as belligerents. Meanwhile, the military 
measures of security taken by the Italian army in the occupied 
places were of relentless severity. These circumstances, together 
with the ruthless manner in which the war itself was com- 
menced, rendered Italy subject to the sharpest criticism by the 
public opinion of the entire world, to which, of course, answer 
was made to the effect that other nations too had broken treaties 
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or disregarded international law, and that they also had been 
charged with cruelty in their warfare. During the early stages 
of the war Italy showed a disposition to extend hostilities to the 
Balkan coast and to the Aegean Sea. But the Chancellaries 
of Europe, apprehensive that such action would result in a 
general conflagration, prevailed upon Italy to restrict her mili- 
tary actions to the African coast. The incidental reprisals 
mutually taken by the warring powers were not unusually severe, 
but Italian imports into Turkey were, by decree of September 
29th, forced to pay a duty of 100 per cent, while Italy similarly 
increased the charges upon Turkish imports. As a compen- 
sation for benevolent neutrality in the presence of the African 
enterprise of Italy, France was permitted to occupy the Oasis 
of Djanet, while Great Britain, through her protectorate over 
Egypt as an intermediary, occupied the Bay of Solum in 
Cytenaica. 

While conquests, protectorates, and "compensations" of 
more or less value were thus falling to the Western European 
powers, Russia on her part, was exerting herself to establish 
her control in Northern Persia. Russian foreign policy never 
seemed to admit any consequences of the severe defeat suffered 
by Russian arms in the Japanese war. The forward policy 
has continued uninterrupted in all directions, but especially 
in Mongolia and Persia. Nor was European Turkey entirely 
neglected. When, early in the year, Turkey remonstrated 
with Montenegro on account of the assistance lent by that 
principality to the revolutionary movement in Albania, the 
Russian Government quite decidedly took the part of Monte- 
negro. The Italian war seemed to give an opportunity to Rus- 
sia, on her part, to bring pressure to bear upon Turkey. As a 
matter of fact, d§viarches were made by the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, looking to the opening of the Dardanelles 
to Russian men of war, in contravention of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin. But the European powers, including 
Great Britain, were not favorable to such a modification of the 
treaty at this time; so the Russian efforts were discontinued. 
On the plea that the Russian Ambassador had acted entirely 
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upon his own initiative in bringing the matter to the attention 
of the Turkish Government, his action was disavowed, and he 
was recalled soon after. 

With respect to Persia, Russia had cleared the way for action 
by the well-known treaty concluded with Great Britain in 
1907, by which Great Britain virtually turned over Northern 
Persia to Russia, on condition that her own rights should be 
considered paramount in Southern Persia. This was the price 
paid at the time for Russian friendship, which Great Britain 
craved on account of her fear of German ambitions. It amounted 
to a complete reversal of British policy in Asia, and its result 
can in the normal course of events only be the total absorption 
of Persia by Russia, together with access to the Persian Gulf. 
These results began to establish themselves as facts in the past 
year. Over against Germany, Russia secured herself by an 
agreement made in December, 1910, and formally signed August 
19th, 1911, which provides for eventual connections between 
the German Bagdad Railway and the Persian railways, suppos- 
edly to be constructed by Russia. Persia meanwhile was the 
victim of international difficulties, which made her especially 
susceptible to the dangers of outside interference. The par- 
liamentary regime was new and not yet completely established 
in authority. With support from Russian sources, the dethroned 
Shah attempted to regain power, nor was there a lack of other 
revolutionary movements. Meanwhile the Persian Govern- 
ment was trying honestly to establish improved methods of 
administration. Mr. Morgan Shuster, an American citizen, 
had been engaged as financial adviser, without, however, in any 
way making the American Government a party in Persian 
affairs. He considered the Persian Government, as a repre- 
sentative of the Persian people, his master, and endeavored with 
success to put the financial affairs of the country upon a sound 
basis. The Nationalist party pinned their hope to his efforts 
for reforming and improving the administration. The complete 
success of his work would of course have meant the creation 
of a strong Government and of stable and prosperous con- 
ditions, while Russia needed for her purposes governmental 
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weakness, administrative corruption, and general instability, 
so that she might in due time appear as the restorer, and might 
have abundant reasons for interference. She interfered never- 
theless, and in the ultimatum which in November she directed 
to Persia, the principal demand was for the dismissal of the 
American financial adviser. As this ultimatum was backed 
by a military force which could not be resisted by Persia in her 
present condition, it was finally accepted by the Mejliss. Dur- 
ing this same period Great Britain had further occupied South- 
ern Persia with Indian troops in order to maintain her rights 
and to protect the routes of commerce. According to the 
arrangement at present arrived at, the Persian Government 
is not to employ any foreign advisers without the consent of 
Russia and Great Britain. This provision shows that the admin- 
istrative division of Persia is almost an accomplished fact ; for 
the cooperation of the two powers in Persia can now be based 
only upon the principle of Russian preponderance in the North, 
and British preponderance in the South. Only a very rash 
person would ten years ago have dared to express the opinion 
that Great Britain would become the instrument of delivering 
Persia into the hands of Russia, and that at a time when Persia 
had just adopted free institutions which will of course be im- 
mediately suppressed by Russia as they have been definitely 
suppressed in Finland this past year, even with the connivance 
and assistance of a subservient Duma. 

The happenings in Morocco, Tripolis and Persia all derive 
a deeper meaning in so far as they contribute elements in the 
dramatic struggle for world power. In this movement, viewed 
in its entirety, two fundamental national needs are operating, 
the desire of Russia for an outlet to the sea and the need of 
Germany for room for her expanding millions. If we add to 
this the fixed purpose of England to maintain in an unimpaired 
way her preponderance on the sea, we have the elements which 
are active in every great European diplomatic movement or 
struggle. The engagement of Russian interest in Persia, with 
the eventual possibility of gaining access to the sea by that 
route to a certain extent releases pressure on Constantinople. 
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From whatever point we may view the Persian situation, the 
ultimate conflict between Russia and Great Britain at that point 
seems inevitable. By sacrificing Persia to gain a temporary 
understanding with Russia, Great Britain has placed herself 
in an untenable position in Southern Persia. When Russia 
made her railway agreement with Germany it was already 
surmised that she was beginning to draw the conclusions imposed 
by her new position. Her present relations with respect to 
Turkey are complicated. As a Mohammedan power Turkey 
could scarcely be expected to give Russia countenance in her 
Persian enterprise; yet undoubtedly the Ottoman Government 
would agreeably feel the lifting of a millstone weight when 
Russian pressure is shifted to Persia, and a better understanding 
between Turkey and Russia might be the result. 

The future relations of Turkey to other European powers are 
at present a matter of much uncertainty. German diplomacy 
had secured a position of great influence at the Porte, which 
not even the introduction of the parliamentary regime and the 
action of Austria, respecting Bosnia and Herzegowina could 
shake. Germany seemed upon the whole the power from which 
Turkey could most confidently hope to secure moral and mate- 
rial support. The sudden action of Italy, however, placed Ger- 
many in a very difficult position. It demonstrated the futility 
of alliances in controlling the political action of allies except in 
a very few specific matters. Italia jar a de sa was always true. 
Italian adhesion to her allies had always been subject to many 
specific exceptions. But through her Tripolitan adventure 
Italy placed the German Government in the dilemma of either 
openly treating the Triple Alliance as repudiated, or of seeming 
to abandon the Turkish friend who had looked to Germany for 
some sort of assistance in exactly the kind of contingency which 
had now presented itself. The German Government chose the 
latter alternative; although there were many reasons for dis- 
satisfaction with Italy, open faithlessness on her part could 
not be charged. In her present action she was indeed cooper- 
ating with Great Britain and France rather than with her closer 
allies. But as the Triple Alliance covers only European affairs 
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she was not precluded from this course of action, no matter how 
disagreeable it might be to Germany. Moreover, there was 
always the chance that a common boundary with France in 
North Africa might not result in permanent friendship between 
these two powers. But the unwelcome fact remained that when 
in defiance of every right, a province was torn from Turkey, 
Germany could not or did not come to the rescue. As inter- 
national friendships are solely the result of choice based on con- 
siderations of present convenience and utility, it would therefore 
not be surprising, should Turkey ask herself whether coopera- 
tion with Great Britain, France or Russia, or two or all of 
them, might not yield greater advantages than cooperation 
with Germany. 

Everything is therefore in uncertainty with respect to the 
future constellations of the powers. It has become clear that 
the value of general alliances can easily be overestimated and 
that only definite coincidences of national interest leading to 
engagements upon specific points can really be counted upon. 
But one fact has unhappily resulted from all the turmoil of 
1911 with unmistakable clearness: the hostility between Great 
Britain and Germany has become far more bitter and sharp 
than ever before. Germany, hemmed in on all sides, yet pul- 
sating with energy and life, feels a vital need for territorial 
expansion. Through the combinations arranged by Great 
Britain between Russia, France and Italy, Germany sees all 
these powers advancing in their control over territories which 
to her seem valuable and desirable, while she herself, notwith- 
standing her national needs and her undeniable strength and 
energy, encounters a wall of rock whenever she tries to undertake 
a forward movement; or at best she is allowed to acquire terri- 
tories in Central Africa in which residence is impossible for white 
men, and the economic development of which exacts great 
initial sacrifices. When they ask themselves to what this 
constant defeat of their aspirations is due, the German people 
now say to themselves, "it is English diplomacy and the English 
navy that block the way." When Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg spoke of concrete manifestations of good will which 
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the German people expect as an earnest of the protestations of 
British statements, he was expressing the thought of the nation. 
The diplomacy of Great Britain during the last few years has 
successfuly surrounded Germany with impediments, while all 
other nations, including Russia, have been encouraged to help 
themselves freely to territories which are not sufficiently guarded. 
Thus has resulted the dilemma which is the most serious threat 
for the peace of the world at the present time; Great Britain 
must preserve and maintain her naval supremacy for her own 
security; but Germany sees in that very navy the barrier which 
is constantly interposed when she sees an opportunity for 
expanding her territorial dominion. 

When we look at the individual events of 1911 about which 
public opinion excited itself, none of them seem serious enough 
to warrant the decision of war. Italy was censured, aside from 
the general ruthlessness of her manner of proceeding, because 
for a tract of territory which would not repay even the initial 
expenditure of military preparation, she brought on a war, the 
cost of which in blood and treasure cannot be calculated. 
We have pointed out above the three cardinal principles which 
are operative in European politics, yet none of these principles 
ever emerges in its fulness. Nations advance little by little 
and even when an empire like Morocco is at stake, responsible 
statesmen have to say to themselves that it would be indefen- 
sible to make war for such a cause. War between great powers 
has become such an enormous undertaking that causes which 
formerly would have resulted in immediate hostilities seem 
disaproportionally small at present. Real danger of such war 
however exists, when year after year incidents take place 
which all point in the same direction. Through such causes 
public feeling accumulates, which some time may break forth 
in a demand for war, even when the actual occasion may be 
small. Whatever may be the occasion in such a case, the cause 
will lie deeper. Thus it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that a duel between Germany and Great Britain is inevitable, 
unless the latter country shows a greater disposition to take 
into account the forces and vital necessities of the German 
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empire and people. If the people of Great Britain on their part 
feel that Germany is plotting to destroy the British Empire in 
order to fall heir to some of its colonies, that is one of the exag- 
gerations which are so likely to be generated when international 
animosities occur. Such a thought may have been uttered by 
irresponsible individuals (Pan-Germanists), but the German 
people have no desire for such attempts and enterprises; should 
however, Great Britain always stand in the way of German devel- 
opment, a supreme test of strength is likely to result. 

The money market of the world reflected the tension that 
existed in public opinion. The situation was of course aggra- 
vated by the uncertainty which for a time reigned in American 
securities. In France and Germany, large amounts of capital 
were withdrawn during the crisis, and a great deal of French 
capital invested in Germany was called back. As the year was 
otherwise one of great industrial and commercial activity, the 
effect of these disturbances resulted rather in preventing rapid 
development than in actually causing the cessation of enter- 
prises. On the whole the nervousness caused by the danger of 
war had only superficial effects. In Germany it was demon- 
strated that the dependence of German industry on French 
funds had been somewhat exaggerated as, notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of French capital, German industrial enterprise 
went on without mishap. It is notable that during this time 
large amounts of money were borrowed in the United States 
for use in Germany. The United States had a large foreign 
credit on account of the fact that our exports had increased by 
the enormous and totally unprecedented amount of 300 million 
dollars in one year, while our imports had actually decreased. 
The credits thus accumulated were in part allowed to remain 
in Europe, while moreover, as already stated, large European 
loans were negotiated in the United States. Thus America 
with her surplus assisted in tiding over the European money 
market at this somewhat critical period. 
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The Far East. 

While the events with which European diplomacy was con- 
cerned in 1911 were important, the transformation which was 
begun in China was of still greater moment. With surprising 
rapidity the revolutionary organization gained point after point, 
so that by the end of the year fourteen provinces had a republi- 
can form of government and the position of the Manchu rulers 
appeared untenable. While this movement concerns primarily 
the internal affairs of China, its importance to international 
relations is so evident that it must be noted in this place. 

A strong undercurrent of national feeling had manifested 
itself in China for some years. The Government, unable to 
resist the reform movement, had acceded to a comprehensive 
program of constitutional changes which w T ere to lead up to the 
creation of a national parliament in 1913. But while thus in a 
way amenable to public opinion, the Government made numer- 
ous mistakes in practice which led to the belief among the Chi- 
nese people that a whole-hearted and effective execution of the 
public will could not be expected under the Manchu rulers. 
When the institution of a cabinet council had beeen obtained at 
the beginning of 1911, the people desired that a Chinese states- 
man of the first importance should be selected for the position 
of Prime-Minister. But the weak Regent was so fascinated 
with the abilities of Prince Ching, a temporizing, intriguing 
old person, who totally lacked the qualities of statesmanship, 
that this Manchu prince was made the head of the cabinet. 
This led to the belief that the Manchu rulers would attempt to 
use the new institutions merely for their own benefit. The 
general inefficiency of the central government, especially the 
weak handling of foreign affairs, were charged to the Manchus, 
more especially to Ching, not without justice. When towards 
the middle of the year the Government then undertook a com- 
prehensive scheme of nationalizing the railways of the various 
provinces, interfering therein with private enterprise and with 
provincial control, the cup of displeasure was filled. The revo- 
lutionary movement had been long and carefully prepared, not 
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only by the creation of a secret revolutionary organization, but 
by penetrating the public administration and the army with 
personal influences favorable to a radical change. Ample 
financial backing was also provided. So it came about that, 
when the revolution was officially begun, it met no real resistance 
among the Chinese. Chinese troops and officials came over 
quite readily to the revolutionary side, and it was only the Man- 
chus that fought bitterly. Thus the revolution became plainly 
and avowedly a national Chinese, anti-Manchu, movement. 
In all but four of the eighteen provinces the revolutionaries 
were successful in establishing republican institutions. In 
many cases the change left the official organization intact; the 
respective governor would simply adopt the title of "President 

of the Province in the Republic of China." When the 

seriousness of the movement had become fully apparent, the 
Manchu rulers sought assistance from Yaun Shi-kai. But 
even he was unable, feared and respected though he was, to 
overcome the forces of revolution. In December a peace- 
meeting was held at Shanghai between representatives of the 
Manchu and the revolutionary governments. It was decided 
that a national convention should be called to settle the future 
form of Government for China. Though the throne gave a 
qualified adhesion to this proposal, the Republic was proclaimed 
by the representatives of the fourteen republican provinces, 
and Dr. Sun Yat-sen was chosen President. He accepted the 
office provisionally, subject to the determinations of the national 
convention. In January 1, 1912, he made a triumphal entry 
into the ancient capital Nanking and took an oath that he would 
hold the presidency only until the republican government had 
been fully established. 

During the course of the revolutionary movement the great 
powers preserved 'complete neutrality. They did not formally 
recognize the republican provincial governments, but dealt 
with them in the ordinary course of business when the interests 
of their subjects required it. At the peace-meeting at Shanghai, 
an identical note was presented by the Consuls of the great 
powers in which the hope was expressed that the internal 
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difficulties of China might speedily be adjusted. Many charges 
were made against Russia and Japan, as to desires of active 
interference and actual intrigues; but about these matters 
nothing definite is known, and only surmises are made, colored 
by individual antipathies. The hold of China upon her depend- 
encies was, however, materially weakened through her internal 
troubles. Ever since the degradation of the Dalai Lama, Tibet 
has been more or less disaffected; it is openly so now and over- 
tures have been made looking towards the establishment of 
a British protectorate. Mongolia is in a similar condition. 
On December 28th the Kutuchta, the representative of the Dalai 
Lama in Mongolia, was proclaimed autonomous ruler of Mon- 
golia, at a meeting of chieftains at Urga. It is of course appar- 
ent that independence from China would mean for Mongolia 
dependence upon Russia. As a matter of fact, Russia is taking 
advantage of the opportunity for developing her plans of rail- 
way building in Mongolia. 

In connection with the international relations of China men- 
tion must also be made of the Russian ultimatum directed to 
China with respect to affairs in the Kuldja Region, where 
Russia complained of interference with certain rights which she 
possesses under the treaty of 1881. China's compliance with 
the demands of Russia (March 27th) did away with these diffi- 
culties for the time being. 

On May 8th, a new opium agreement was signed between 
China and Great Britain as representing the Indian Government. 
The Chinese had earnestly desired the immediate cessation of 
the opium import, but Great Britain adhered to the position that 
China must herself successfully suppress opium production 
within the empire. The agreement therefore provides that dur- 
ing 1911-12 the amount of opium to be imported from India 
is to be fixed at 30,600 chests, that it is to be reduced by 5,100 
chests annually, and is to cease entirely in 1917. The Chinese 
Government is to diminish home production of opium in the 
same proportion. If clear proof of the complete suppression of 
the production of native opium is given by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the import shall also cease, even before 1917. A British 
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official is to determine the extent to which the Chinese home 
production of opium has been restricted at any given time. 

The foreign affairs of Japan did not see any distinctly new 
developments during 1911. The understanding with Russia 
based upon parallel interests in Manchuriacontinued for the time 
being. With respect to the affairs in China, Japan abstained 
from any kind of interference and awaited developments. 
The treaty of alliance with Great Britain was renewed on July 
13th, with the modification that it is not to be considered to be in 
force as regards any third power with whom one of the parties 
may have a general treaty of arbitration. This action was the 
result of the negotiation of a general arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. The negotiations of new 
commercial treaties to take the place of those expiring in the 
current year was completed. Thus a new treaty was signed 
with England on April 3d, while the German treaty was rati- 
fied on July 15th. Through this new system of treaties Japan 
has secured greater freedom of development for her industrial 
and commercial life. 

Foreign Affairs of the United States. 

On account of continuous revolutionary warfare in Mexico, 
which was carried on chiefly in the neighborhood of the border 
of the United States, the Government concentrated the army 
along that border for the purpose of preventing breaches of 
neutrality. Throughout the events which resulted first in the 
resignation of President Diaz, then in the interim presidency of 
Sr. De La Barra, and finally in the election of President Madero, 
upon which a new revolution headed by General Reyes imme- 
diately followed, the United States preserved the strictest 
neutrality and co'ntinued to guard its borders against illicit 
expeditions of every kind. In October General Reyes was 
summoned before a Court at San Antonio, Texas, on the charge 
of preparing a revolutionary expedition; but was released upon 
bail being given. 

In order to improve conditions in certain of the Central Amer- 
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ican Republics a plan was prepared under which loans would 
be furnished for the purpose of paying off past indebtednesses 
and supplying funds for internal improvements, especially for 
the building of railways upon which stable conditions and devel- 
opment in these countries so largely depend. A treaty of the 
United States with Honduras for this purpose was signed on 
January 10th; with Nicaragua, on June 6th. These treaties 
provide that if a loan is to be made to the respective government, 
it is to be secured on the customs revenues. A collector-general 
is to be appointed by the debtor government from a list of names 
presented by the fiscal agent of the loan and approved by the 
President of the United States. The fiscal agent shall make an 
annual report to the Department of State and to the government 
of the respective country. "The United States will afford such 
protection as will be requisite." These treaties were submitted 
to the United States Senate for approval, but were not acted 
upon during the year. 

Further attention was given to the affairs of Liberia. An 
agreement was arrived at between the United States and the 
chief creditor nations. A new loan is to be issued for the pay- 
ment of indebtednesses and the making of improvements; 
security for it is to be afforded in the import and export duties, 
the head tax, and the rubber tax. An American collector- 
general is to administer the revenue, assisted by a British, a 
German, and a French collector. In administrative decisions 
these shall each have one vote, but in the case of a tie the Ameri- 
can collector-general is to be entitled to two votes. American 
inspectors are to organize the frontier police. 

The Alsop claim, so long pending between the United States 
and Chile, was at last settled by award of the King of Great 
Britain, represented by a commission headed by Earl Desart, 
which decided that the claimants are entitled to judgment in 
the sum of 2,275,375 Bolivianos ($887,000). 

The Canadian Reciprocity Bill was after much public discus- 
sion adopted by the House of Representatives and (July 22d) 
by the Senate. The policy of this measure engaged the atten- 
tion of Canada during the elections in September and the 
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Canadian parties had taken a definite stand upon this question. 
So, although other matters were also involved in the election, 
the victory of a Conservative Party meant that a Reciprocity 
bill would not be passed by the Canadian Parliament, for the 
time being. This virtually put an end to the efforts to place 
the commercial relations with our northern neighbors upon a 
more natural basis through joint action of Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament. 

The informal announcement by President Taft of his desire 
to have an unlimited arbitration treaty adopted by Great 
Britain and the United States, was followed on May 17th by 
the submission of drafts of a general arbitration treaty by the 
Department of State to the Governments of Great Britain and 
of France. Negotiations for a similar treaty were also carried 
on with the German government. On May 23d, Sir Edward 
Grey made a speech in Guild Hall in which he pledged his 
hearty support to the idea of unlimited arbitration between 
England and America. On August 3d the arbitration treaties 
were signed in Washington and Paris and then sent to the 
Senate. As objections were made to the treaties they were not 
acted upon during the year. The treaties provide that all 
questions which may arise between the respective countries are 
to be settled by arbitration, but that, if either party should 
maintain that the question at issue is not "justiciable" in its 
nature, a preliminary decision shall be made upon this point 
by a commission composed in equal parts of nationals of the 
two powers. If this commission decides the question to be 
"justiciable," it shall be submitted to arbitration. A treaty 
has been concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain for the arbitration of a great number of special claims 
which have arisen since 1812. 

A diplomatic conference was held at Washington for the 
devising of means to control pelagic seal fishing. The con- 
ference, composed of representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan, on July 7th signed a con- 
vention under which seal fishing is to be entirely prohibited on 
the high seas, that is, at a distance of more than three nautical 

3 
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miles from shore. Offenders against this prohibition may be 
seized by the representatives of any of the treaty powers, but 
must be delivered to the nearest authorized official of their 
own nation, to whom the right of trial and punishment is 
reserved. Ratifications of the sealing convention were ex- 
changed at Washington on December 12th. 

The concession of the Ottoman American Development 
Company (the Chester Project) remained before the Turkish 
Parliament throughout the year, but has not yet been ratified. 
The concession provides for railways to be constructed from the 
Gulf of Alexandretta into the interior of Turkish Asia, to the 
Lake of Wan and to the Persian frontier. The concession is 
modelled upon the American railway grants and includes mining 
rights and land concessions lying in a belt along the projected 
railway. 

The development of the affairs of the Panama Canal included 
many considerations of an international nature. During the 
earlier part of the year the right to fortify the canal was dis- 
cussed in Congress, and a decision was arrived at that such 
fortification was to be undertaken by the American Government. 
Towards the end of the year the question of canal tolls attracted 
attention. In his message of December 21st, President Taft 
suggested that Congress adopt a system of remitting to Ameri- 
can ships the toll rates charged for passage through the Canal. 
To this was added the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that a fund be provided by Congress out of which tolls paid by 
American vessels can be remitted. As under the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty we have engaged ourselves in matters of the Canal, 
to give the ships of all nationalities equal treatment with our 
own, any remission of tolls to American vessels will be regarded 
by foreign nations as a breach of our engagement in spirit, 
whatever form it may be given. By our action in this matter 
the value of our national professions and engagements will be 
judged by the world. It is important that the questions of 
ship subsidy and of canal tolls should be dealt with separately. 

Cause for serious dissatisfaction had long been given by 
the Russian government through its treatment of American 
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citizens of the Jewish race, who, provided with American pass- 
ports, have attempted to travel in Russia. This treatment was 
not confined to persons born in Russia, who had become natural- 
ized in the United States, but also to Jewish Americans who had 
never owed allegiance to Russia. As continued representation 
had proven fruitless in securing for American citizens their 
rights, President Taft in December denounced the treaty of 
the United States with Russia of the year 1832, so that now 
according to its terms it will lapse on January 1st, 1913. A 
resolution was passed by the Senate in which the action of the 
Executive was endorsed. Negotiations are to be taken up for the 
conclusion of a new treaty more in accord with present condi- 
tions. The position of the United States Government in offer- 
ing resistance to the oppressive action of Russia was very 
favorably commented upon in the European press. 

Latin America 

A conference of the Central American Union was held at the 
city of Guatemala in January. It adopted a resolution looking 
to the establishment of various educational institutions in the 
different republics of Central America, the establishment of 
free trade, and the opening of the privilege of carrying on the 
coasting trade to citizens of all the Central American Republics. 
According to a treaty signed on May 17th, the long disputed 
boundary between Costa Rica and Panama is to be determined 
by arbitration. A treaty for the arbitration of all questions 
of a legal nature not affecting vital interest was ratified by the 
representatives of the United States and Brazil on July 26th. 
The investigation of the boundary between Bolivia ar.d Peru, 
on behalf of the arbitration commission which is to decide this 
matter, proceeded throughout the year 1911. After the refusal 
on the part of Ecuador to submit her boundary dispute with 
Peru to arbitration by the Hague Tribunal, negotiations con- 
tinued between the two contestants and the United States 
government with the view to arranging with the latter a final 
disposal of the controversy. In December an arrangement 
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was arrived at between the government of Paraguay and a 
group of European bankers, by which a loan of 25 million francs 
is to be furnished to the Republic; of this amount three-fifths 
will be subscribed by French capitalists. On account of a 
large floating indebtedness, and the indemnities claimed against 
Paraguay by Brazil and Argentina as a consequence of the war 
of 1867, Paraguay has hitherto experienced great difficulty in 
securing funds abroad; the present loan therefore means an 
entirely new departure in the financial and general development 
of the Republic. A Pan-American commercial conference was 
held at Washington at the Pan-American Union from February 
13th to 18th, upon which occasion commercial conditions and 
relations were discussed by experts. 

International Conferences and International Law 

A conference to discuss the Manchurian plague and to 
devise means for its abatement was held at Mukden during 
April. With respect to practical suggestions to be made, 
opposition developed between Russia and Japan on the one 
hand, and China, Great Britain and the United States on the 
other. At the request of the Chinese Government the final 
proceeding of the conference were kept secret. 

A conference was held at Bern in May, at which the twelve 
states composing the European Freight Union were represented 
The conference considered the adoption of a convention and 
subsidiary agreements relating to the international transport of 
travellers and baggage. The freight Union has operated so 
successfully during the past twenty years that the creation of 
a similar arrangement with respect to travellers has repeatedly 
been suggested. The convention elaborated by the conference 
is now before the member states for ratification. 

On June 2d, the International Conference on Industrial 
Property closed its sessions at Washington. In addition to the 
twenty-one states which are members of the Industrial Property 
Union, twenty other governments were represented. Several 
modifications of the convention were adopted, bearing upon the 
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conditions of protection of industrial property within the Union, 
the right of priority of inventors, and the protection of trade 
marks. 

A congress of governmental representatives met at Paris in 
June with the purpose of arriving at an understanding regard- 
ing the law of the air and aviation. The resolutions of the 
conference favored the principle of freedom of movement in the 
air across national boundary, the right of each state to protect 
its territory by proper police regulations, and the obligation 
of aviators to carry certificates of international validity. 

In June, the First International Congress for Juvenile Courts 
was held at Paris, with the participation of seventeen govern- 
ments. It passed several general resolutions and provided for 
the creation of a permanent international commission. 

In October, the Maritime Law Conference was held at Paris. 
The International Opium Conference which had been in prepara- 
tion for some time met at the Hague on December 1st. With 
the exception of Austria-Hungary, the powers which had been 
present at the Opium Conference at Shanghai in 1909 were 
again represented. The conference chose as its president 
Bishop Brent of the American Delegation. 

The Commission of the International Sugar Union at its 
meeting in December discussed the demand of Russia that the 
quota of allowable sugar export from that country be increased 
to 300,000 tons. The question also arose whether such per- 
mission to increase the export from Russia might be made contin- 
gent upon the market price. The Commission adjourned until 
January, without arriving at a decision. 

In the course of the year the officials and other representati- 
tives of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
developed detailed plans according to which the work of this 
institution is to be carried on. Three general divisions were 
formed, for International Law, for Economics and History, and 
for Propaganda. It is intended that the work carried on under 
the Endowment shall rest upon scientific investigation. Large 
sums will therefore be expended in the scientific study of inter- 
national law, international relations, and the economic causes 
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and effects of warfare. In August a conference of twenty leading 
economists and publicists of the principal countries took place 
at Bern, where a program was elaborated for economic and 
historical studies connected with war and military preparations. 
A matter of great importance is the rejection by the British 
House of Lords of the Naval Prize Bill. The bill has after 
long discussion been adopted by the House of Commons by the 
relatively small maj ority of 47 ; the House of Lords rejected it on 
December 13th by a vote of 145 to 53. The bill included the 
sanctioning, on the part of Great Britain, of the Hague conven- 
tion relating to an international prize court, and of the London 
Declaration on the laws of warfare by sea. The chief objections 
made against these measures in Great Britain were that the court 
was too large, and that among its fifteen members Great Britain, 
the most powerful maritime nation, was to have only one repre- 
sentative. The arguments made against the Declaration of 
London centered about the provisions with respect to contra- 
band, which make it possible for food to be treated as con- 
traband, to the disadvantage of Great Britain in case of a war ; 
another cause of dissatisfaction was that the conversion of mer- 
chantmen into war vessels on the high seas was not forbidden 
by the Declaration, as had been desired by Great Britain as 
against the practice of Russia. The Adverse vote of the House 
of Lords is not necessarily fatal to a ratification of the Hague 
convention by Great Britain, but it will undoubtedly have the 
effect of delaying this action for some time. The Declaration 
of London is not technically in need of ratification, as it will 
always have a certain inherent validity as a statement of prin- 
ciples agreed to by the authorized representatives of the powers 
who took part in the conference of London in 1909. 

The events of the year 1911 have led to a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the value and validity of the Hague agreements and 
of international law itself. The repeated disregard of treaties 
by various powers and the ruthless action of Italy in trying to 
possess herself of a Turkish province, have shaken the faith 
of the public in the power of treaties and international law to 
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restrain national forces when impelled by what may seem at the 
time a vital national interest. There is some danger that the 
conception may become current that international politics is 
the unrestrained struggle for national advantage. But on the 
other hand the unanimous condemnation with which the action 
of Italy was received, indicates that the idea of international 
right is strong and that a breach of international law is keenly 
felt. By the side of the impression that the institutions of 
international judicature thus far created are too weak to cope 
with the difficulties of the situation, the idea is gaining ground, 
not that these institutions will be abandoned as an experiment 
which has failed, but that the events of the past year serve only 
to emphasize the need of strengthening them. A condition of 
rightlessness, such as is threatened should action like that of 
Italy become general, would be intolerable. At the present 
state of its development the world would not submit to it. 
Should this mode of action threaten to become general, terrible 
struggles would be inevitable, as a result of which the rule of 
law would be established either by a power strong enough to 
impose its rule or by a group of powers working jointly for 
a common purpose. It is a part of statesmanship to avoid 
profitless struggles and to work towards joint action by a group 
of responsible powers strong enough to give a sanction to inter- 
national law. But only when such action is based upon the 
idea of justice unbiased by national interest, can good results 
be expected from it. 

But in the current discussion of the validity of international 
law it is generally overlooked that one breach of international 
law actuated by supposedly vital national interests is by no 
means equal to an abolition of legality in the world. A mul- 
titude of relations continue to be governed day after day, 
year after year, by the rules of international law. Represent- 
ative statesmen, before they take action in matters large or 
small, inform themselves in their chancellaries concerning inter- 
national rules and rights in the matter, and even if in one case 
they should decide that an overpowering national interest 
demands a disregard of law, in hundreds of cases they will 
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be only too glad to have a definite rule whereby to govern their 
action. So, throughout the year 1911, notwithstanding the 
untoward happenings above discussed, the sway of international 
law was strengthened and extended; in the decisions of arbi- 
tration tribunals, of national courts, and of representative 
authorities dealing with international affairs, a multitude of 
precedents for our future guidance were created. 



